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This record has been more than maintained. 
throughout the country that are using Hill number more than 


3000 


Hundreds of letters from teachers using these histories evidence the fact that the books are 


Hill’s Community Life and Civic Problems 


In the first year after publication Hill’s “Community Life and Civic Problems” was 


Today the schools 


The Robinson- Breasted - Beard Histories 
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being read eagerly and with interest, that their organization embodies the foremost teaching 


practices, and that they are filling a place filled by no other series. 
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FREEING THE CREATIVE SPIRIT’ 


By HUGHES MEARNS 


ICHER RESULTS may be obtained from the 
school-child than has ever been believed pos- 
sible in any other period of public education. 
What would have been called the work of a genius a 
few years ago is now the expected product of a whole 
class of school children. From the educational labora- 
tory comes the proof. In an educational experiment 
covering a period of five years a class of children were 
furnished with a literary environment different from 
the usual and accepted curriculum of the schools 
wherein they were allowed to roam at will and choose, 
without “lessons” or reprimands, the food on which 
creative young spirits rightly feed, and the results, as 
partially shown in Creative Youth (Doubleday, Page, 
1925), are a continuous astonishment to parents and 
educators generally. “The exhibit is nothing short of 
astounding,”’ writes Louis Untermeyer in Living Liter- 
ure. “I doubt if any school in either hemisphere, 
short of Franz Cizek’s amazing department in the 
Kunstgewerbeschule in Vienna, could show nearly an 
average of downright accomplishment.” James Op- 
penheim hails it as a sign of the awakening of America 
t) an appreciation of the arts and declares that what 
s been done once under special laboratory conditions 


iy be reproduced anywhere in America, provided only 
same spirit of approach to young life is maintained. 
It is my privilege tonight before this professional 
dience to touch on some of the phases of that ex- 
riment and to present concrete illustration of the 
sults. And in so doing I am aware that I shall be 
ing only one side of the story; for in the environ- 
ment set up as part of the experiment, wherein free 
iy Was given to the instinctive artistry of childhood, 
ere their fears of precise authorities were put at 
st, where they were invited by sympathetic teachers 
summon the best that was in them, self-expression 
und its culmination in achievement in all phrases of 
hool-work, history, mathematics, science, music, and 
e graphic arts generally. Creative Youth gives illus 
ation of the literary enrichment of the lives of these 


* Address before the New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
lucation at the Judson Memorial Auditorium, January 15, 1926. 


of Education, New York University 


children; there is abundant other material from the 
first grade through the high school classes which has 
not reached the public, except by way of traveling ex- 
hibitions, because of the difficulty and expense of ade- 
quate reproduction. 

All of this, if rightly known and comprehended, 
would justify our faith in the creative powers of child- 
hood, of our faith in those native impulses which the 
usual curriculum and the usual method of class instruc- 
tion either conceals or deliberately kills. 

To narrow the discussion to a single phase, we began 
our literary experiment with certain definite bits of 
knowledge about children; children do have natural 
artistic gifts; nearly all children draw in various media 
of chalk, pencil, and paint, invent stories and jingles 
expressive of their rich imagining lives, play the serious 
actor in vivid dramas of their own spontaneous con- 
struction; and they do all these matters with an ener- 
getic absorption in the performance that makes our 
own exertions seem in comparison tame and lifeless. 
We knew, too, that they do their very best work at tasks 
that are self-initiated. We knew of the enormous ener- 
gies of childhood, the patience and self-control, of 
children, their persistence in the presence of failure, 
their untiring pitting of strength in the solution of the 
significant problems of their own significant lives. 
These facts we knew and sought to use for our own 
purposes in the schoolroom. 

We also knew how abruptly all the quick spirit of 
their lives is destroyed by ignoring the children’s own 
conception of life values and substituting our own. We 
knew how easily they were stilled by authority, and 
how easily they could be induced to surrender their own 
free spirits at the word of command from us. Of their 
obedience to our wishes we had ample evidence, so we 
began with something new in education, and salutory 

we began with a distrust of our own power to lead! 
Youth, we felt, had something to teach us, a worthy 
something heretofore inarticulate; and we resolved, if 
possible, to discover it. 

First, then, we set ourselves the task of finding those 
secret products of the expressional side of youth which 
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are done, as we knew, with all the intense striving of 
the artist-verse, imaginative stories and _ sketches, 
“books” in imitative print, puzzles, mysterious lan 
guages, plans of startling new “inventions,” a life that 
is rarely if ever shown to teachers—and while all of 
these types and more came forth shyly when we had 
won the right to have them shown to us, we centered 
our interest, we “English” teachers, upon prose and 
verse. 


At the very start—it was in an eighth grade—I found 
three girls who had been secretly writing verse ever 
since they could remember. They had already com- 
posed veritable books, but at no time had they dreamed 
One of 


these verses I present here as a type of dolly-lullaby 


of exhibiting this precious work to a teacher 


which is common enough as an expression of young 
girl interests, but not by any means commonly ex- 
pressed : 


The Wind Is a Shepherd 


A Lutiary 
The wind is a shepherd; 
He drives his clouds 
Across a field of blue 
The moon puts her face up 
tchind them now 
And sings a song to you 


So sleep, my baby, 

And the wind will keep the clouds, 
And we'll look at them tomorrow 

Me and you 

As he hurries them through meadows 
And they lay them down to rest 


In a field of blue 


The mere assumption of interest in these early 
ecrawling efforts to express the emotional side of their 
lives was enough to stir these young people to a contin 
vous making of verse It led to a gradual growth in 
expressional power until one of them, the author of the 
poem printed above, was repre sented some three vears 
later in Braithwaite’s Ant/ of Maaazine Verse as 


worthy of a place among the best contemporary poets 


Another of the group has been praised by Louis Unter 
mever. in the article quoted at the beginning, as among 
the poetic wits of America and ill three |} ave rect ived 


recently, five vears after their first juvenile attempts 


were welcomed into the classroom, the tribute of a 


publisher request for a volume of their combined 
verses 

Here is the wav one of these girls expressed last vear 
her ti ought al» ut th e first swirling night « f ly ember 


“ 


snow 


First Snow 


Pierrot 

Shows off to the stars 
Tonight! 

In his spotted costume 
Spotted white, 

Painting the skies, 

Gilding the moon, 
Balancing pearls 

In a silver spoon— 


Pierrot 
Shows off to the stars 
Tonight! 
Paling winter 
In violet light, 
Spilling the spoon— 
And laughing to see 
Pearl upon pearl 
Falling on me! 


Is it any wonder that publishers take notice, even i/ 
teachers commonly do not? 


One of our discoveries was of a youth with a 
markable facility in clearcut unconventional rhyming 
Whether it was due to our encouragement or to a nativ« 
gift that would have survived even the coldest or leas! 
discerning of school teachers, we may never know, ! 
his muse grew increasingly prolific and skilful until o° 
April day he gave us a spring song that—I judge from 
its constant reprintings—must already have given j 
to thousands : 


Spring Venders 


O, blessed be the venders in the street 
That flaunt their jaunty splenders in the street: 
Violets and daffodils, 
Whirligigs and Windmills, 
Bright balloons, 
Rusty tunes, 
Doughnuts strung on spindles. 


Yet. the doughnut-vender never sells his crullers; 
Just the odor serves to make the children sigh; 
While halloons and toys sell only for their colors: 

The flimsy stuff they're made of who would buy? 


No one wants the music or a flower 
Who flings coins to hear machinery start, 
Or pays for blooms that wither in an hour? 
He only buys the April in his heart 


All this and more I have illustrated in Creat: 
Youth, along with the method, so far as there was 
definable method, that led these young persons not on 
to create literature but to read literature with joy a: 
understanding 


and 


One might test one’s own appreciati 
knowledge of literature. be he teacher of letters 


mere lay reader, by an inspection of the titles of a 
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anthology of the best modern poetry which these boys 
and girls selected in their eleventh grade. Some two 
thousand poems were examined during the year by 
committees of the pupils; of these about five hundred 
were thought worthy of a public reading; of these, 
again, about two hundred were chosen finally as worthy 
of a place in a permanent collection. Space does not 
permit more than a listing of the first forty, those that 
they rated best of all: 

Class 1: William Rose Benet, The Falconer of God, 
The Horse Thief; Adalaide Crapsey, Triad; Robert 
Frost, Mending Wall, Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening; Ralph Hodgson, Eve; Sidney Lanier, The 
Marshes of Glynn; Vachel Lindsay, The Chinese 
Nightingale ; Amy Lowell, Patterns; Edna Millay, The 
Ballad of the Harp-Weaver ; William Vaughan Moody, 
Gloucester Moors; Ezra Pound, A Ballad for Gloom; 
Dudley Poore, Marigold Pendulum; Francis Thomp- 
son, The Hound of Heaven. 

Class 11: William Rose Benet, The Asylum; Rupert 
Brooke, The Dead, The Great Lover, The Soldier; 
Nathalia Crane, My Husbands ; Adelaide Crapsey, The 


Warning; H. D. Oread, The Pool; Walter de la Mare, 
The Listener; Robert Frost, Birches, Good-bye and 
Keep Cold, The Road Not Taken, Wild Grapes; A. E. 
Housman, From Far from Eve and Morning; Orrick 
Johns, Wild Plum, Alfred Kreymborg, The Tree; 
Vachel Lindsay, The Congo, The Leaden-Eyed; John 
Masefield, Sea-Fever; Alfred Noyes, The Highway- 
man; Carl Sandburg, Cool Tombs, Fish Cryer, Fog, 
Grass; Alan Seegar, | Have a Rendezvous with Death ; 
R. L. Stevenson, Requiem. 

The point to be emphasized here is that the begin- 
nings of a genuine artistic taste, both in creative power 
and in appreciation of the creative power of others, is 
probably lying undiscovered in every class room in the 
country. These beginnings are represented concretely 
in the strivings to write which are kept as secret as first 
love, and which the schoolroom, because it is really 
love, rarely discovers. To find them and to touch them 
with delicate sympathy is the new work of the artist- 
teachers ; and to encourage that first faint spark into a 
glow is one of the richest possibilities of the new 
education. 


REORGANIZING THE WORK OF THE SMALL 


HIGH SCHOOL’ 


By ARCH TURNER ALLEN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


f IS PROPOSED at this time to reorganize the 
small high schools in the State. This reorganization 
will be effective in several ways: 

|. It will enable the pupils to concentrate on fewer 
ubjects. In this way it is hoped that the student may 
serve his time to better advantage and become more 
ficient in the subjects studied. It will also bring 
ut a better correlation of the subjects studied and a 
effort. 


eme he should come to the colleges with a more ade- 


eater continuity of Under the proposed 


te preparation for his work. If we can better con- 
ve his time and energy and direct it to more pur- 
eful activities, the reorganization will be well worth 


effort. 


) 


2. It will make it possible to teach these children at 
ess per capita cost. It is necessary from this on to 
tify fully any additional educational cost and to 
ninate any unnecessary expenditure. This reorgan- 
tion tends to the more economical expenditure of 
ney. 

Abstract of an address before the North Carolina College Conference 
sreensboro, December 11, 1925 


3. It will arrange the work in such a way that no 
teacher will be required to teach in more than two 
fields. from the standpoint of securing competent 
teachers, it is possible only in the rarest cases, to 
tind teachers adequately prepared to give high school 
The 


time limit of a college course is not sufficient to provide 


instruction successfully in more than two fields. 


for instruction in a greater number of fields. 


4. It will define the teaching positions in the high 
schools in a very definite way. lor instance, in a three- 
teacher high school, these positions would be (a), (b) 
and (c). Teaching position (a) would have definite 
work assigned to it which would be the same in all parts 
of the State. In like manner teaching positions (b) 


and (c) would be defined. Im case any one teacher 
should drop out, the superintendent could send to the 
teacher traming imstitution complete specifications of 
his needs. 

In order for the teacher training institutions to be 
able to fill these specifications, it will in some instances 


be necessary for the institutions to modify their teacher 
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training curricula in such a way that their graduates 
will be definitely prepared in the two specified fields 
mentioned in the reorganization scheme. I am not pre- 
pared at this time to say definitely just what two fields 
should be linked together. That is a matter that must 
be carefully considered by all the people concerned and 
in the light of all the facts. I should be very glad if 
this Conference would authorize the appointment of a 
committee to study the whole question of modifying 
the college work required of prospective teachers to the 
end that all the agencies dealing with high school de- 
velopment may cooperate in moving toward definite 
goals. 


We are ready to modify the certification scheme to 
fit into this general plan. Perhaps we should not is-ue 
very much longer a blanket high school teacher's cer: 
ficate, but begin at an early date to specify on 
certificate the subjects one is authorized to teach. 
this intensive and definite teacher training schem: 
adopted, we could well afford to set these spe 
teachers ahead one or two years on the salary sched 

Of course, it will also be necessary for the boar: 
of education and superintendents charged with 
employment of teachers, to codperate by employ, 
and placing teachers in accordance with this spx 
training. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS TO COLLEGE 


(Abstract of address by M. R. Trabue to the N. C. College Conference, 
Greensboro,N. C., Dec.j11, 1925.) 


\. It is assumed in this discussion that the college 
expects to train and develop its registrants as well as 
to select those who are leaders by nature and inheritance 

that the college will improve as well as select those 
who enter it. 

1. It is further assumed that the college will take 
more credit for the changes and improvements it 
makes in its students than for the native abilities 
it selects. 

B. It is assumed that no college in North Carolina 
will admit that it is seeking mere numbers of regis- 
trants. Each college is seeking some special qualifica- 
tions in its students, and these qualifications are usually 
those that will enable the student to take advantage of 
the opportunities for training offered by that college 


C. Admission to college should rest on such bases as 


will (other things begin equal ) 
|. Provide college training for those students who 
have the greatest need for it. 

a. Those who are most able to profit by the train- 
ing offered at an institution should be encour 
aged to enter it 
Those who are not able to profit by the tram- 
ing offered at an institution should be guided 
into some other institution if it is possible 
This leaves each imstitution free to choose the 
the type of traiming it desires to offer, and free 
to determine the special qualifications of the 
students it will seek. 

Il. Select those students who will reflect greatest 
credit on the institution 

a. By achievement in the institution 


b. By success in those phases of life for w! 
the institution trains its students. It is 
sumed that a college is not responsible for 
success or lack of success of its graduate 
lines for which it does not offer preparat 

II. Obtain students who (after training) will n 
positive contributions to the life of the commu: 
in which they live. No college now desir 

develop “gentlemen of leisure,” although all | 
to develop gentlemen and ladies who will k: 
how to invest their leisure effectively. 

D. Since human variables must always enter int 
it will never be possible to obtain a perfect predic’ 
of success in college work. Human nature is 
complex and rather unstable. 

E. Predicting success in college therefore becom: 
matter of comparing various measures statistical!’ 
determine their relative efficiency. Our task is to st 
the problem as it actually works out in the mass ra‘ 
than to accumulate opinions formed on the basis 
individual cases. 

F. Students may be admitted to college on eithe: 
two types of prediction as to their success : 

1. Objective evidences of present ability to profi 

the training offered in the college 

Il. High school records of their exposure in the | 

to certain subject matter. 

G. In the past we have depended almost exclus: 
on the high school records of exposure to subject n 
ter, and these records have been proved to be 
inadequate predictions of actual success in the col 
courses. 
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As evidences of the inadequacy of the present 

bases for admission, one may consider : 

a. The fact that at the University of North 
Carolina 25% of the freshmen do not come 
back for a second year, an additional 20% do 
not return for a third year, and an additional 
10% do not return for a fourth year. 

b. The fact that in the fundamental skills in Eng- 
lish the average pupil in the senior class of 
one accredited high school may be six years 
behind the average senior in some other high 
school. This lack of equality in vocabulary, 
reading, and composition is so great as to 
make it impossible to use graduation from an 
accredited high school as a valid indication of 
ability to succeed in college. 

li. It is possible that in the future certain colleges 
may modify their requirements and multiply their 
courses in such a manner that all students who earnestly 
desire to improve their knowledge, skill, and appreci- 
ation may be accepted, regardless of what they have 
mastered in the high school. Universal college educa- 
tion can never become a fact until the colleges change 
quite radically the requirements for college graduation. 

|. Whether the college curricula are modified and 
adjusted to the possibilities of all students between the 
ages of 17 and 21, or whether the colleges continue as 
at present to offer courses of a limited academic charac- 
ter, there will always be a great need for accurate 
knowledge concerning the specific abilities, the general 
abilities, and the extent of previous educational oppor- 
tunities possessed by each candidate for admission. 

This matter of objective tests is not an attempt 

to do something new but rather a more accurate 

method of obtaining the information we have 
always tried to get. 


The attempt to predict success before actual tria! 
in the college classroom would not be necessary if 
we had sufficient wealth and time to give every 
child a trial. Since some students must be turned 
away, it would be advisable to be as sure as possi- 
ble that those for whom accommodations are 
found will be those who are most capable of 
gaining profit from college work. 

Present knowledge, skill, and appreciation, as 
we! as the possibilities of development along these 

. can be measured much more accurately by ob- 
jetive tests than by the opinions of a miscellaneous 
group of high school teachers and principals. In 
studies made by statisticians in all parts of America. 


objective tests have proved superior to high school 
marks as predictions of later success in college. 


K. As a concrete proposal for discussion, I suggest 
that all the colleges of the state unite in a program of 
testing objectively all high school seniors who wish to 
attend college. 


I. These tests should for the present supplement the 
information now required, and full study of the 
value of such tests should be made during the 
next five years. 

Il. English and general information, as well as gen- 
eral intelligence, should be tested. 

Ill. The tests could be administered at various cen- 
ters under the direction of a committee of the 
North Carolina College Conference. A charge of 
one dollar per pupil would meet expenses. 

IV. While the full value of such tests as a partial 
basis of entrance was being determined, they 
would prove to be of great service in the college 
administration of discipline, and in grouping or 
sectioning. 

L. When this body has carried on for several years 

careful statistical studies of the value of these tests, it 
will be possible for a college to write some such letter 
as follows to an applicant for admission who has not 
given a good account of himself in the objective tests : 


“My dear Mr. Jones: 


“Your high school credits have been reviewed and found 
satisfactory. There is no legal reason why you should not be 
admitted to the first-year class of this college if you wish to 
undertake the work which is offered here. It seems only fair, 
however, that you should be given such information as we 
possess regarding the chances you have for probable success in 
this work. 

“Your-score in the Preliminary Tests of the North Carolina 
College Conference was 47 points, which is better than 15% of 
the total number of high school seniors who took the test. 


“On the basis of past experience we know that students who 
obtain your score on these tests have under favorable circum- 
stances only one chance in twenty of graduation from this 
college, and that if they find it necessary to earn a considerable 
part of their expenses while here there is only one chance in 
fifty of graduation here. This information is given you in the 
hope that it will help you to form your decision wisely. We 
have no desire to discourage any student who wishes to secure 
an education, and we assure you that if you come to us we 
shall do everything in our power to help you, but it does seem 
desirable for you and for us to face the fact that you would 
be working under a heavy handicap in attempting to study 
here. 

“Trusting that you will have the courage to meet and over- 
come the obstacles that seem to stand in the way of a college 
education, we are 

Yours truly,” 
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STANDARDIZED GROUP 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


AS A BASIS OF SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


By M. C. S. NOBLE, Jr. 


OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES are gener- 
ally regarded as agents of society, and, as such, 
may be considered as specially designed environ- 

ments whose function is to prepare students to live 
ably amidst the experiences of life. Institutions of 
higher learning now, however, by their very nature, 
aim to train one for participation in the more intricate 
and complex social relationships. Such participation 
inevitably postulates the possession of a high degree ot 
intelligence on the part of the person thus to be edu- 
in order that wast- 
that the 


colleges and universifies see to it that they admit to 


cated. 
age and disastrous results may be avoided 


It, therefore, is necessary 


their courses of study only such students as are fully 
qualified profitably to realize the true benefits of higher 
education. With our present day secondary school 
standards so variable, with our colleges and universities 
over-crowded, with more students clamoring for col- 
lege admission than can be accommodated, and with the 
fact that a certain amount of training, plus intelligence, 
is a prerequisite to success in college well known, what 
must the institutions of higher learning do about the 
matter? Surely some sort of selection must be prac 
ticed, at least temporarily, in regard to college entrance. 
The question is, how shall selection be effected ’ 

Until recent years attempts towards the selection of 
students for admission to college has been based largely 
upon high school marks or college entrance examina 
tions. A more subtle agency of selection, intelligence, 
also has been constantly at work during the pre-college 
years, determining who shall be eliminated and whiw 
shall survive to the point of college entrance. Dear- 
born, Petit and Clement have made statistical findings 
which indicate that pupils tend to maintain in the uni- 
versity the same relative rank which they held in high 
school, while Lincoln's study at Harvard college reveals 
that high school grades are one and a half times as re 
liable as college entrance examinations as an index of 
students’ ability to do the work of the freshman year 
in college. On the other hand, it has been strikingly 
shown by Trabue that the achievements of students in 
secondary school work in North Carolina, vary wit! 


the school and with the subject matter. In spite of the 


fact that in this State the selection of students for 
lege admission has been determined by graduation {: 
an accredited high school, by college entrance examina- 
tions when the candidate is a graduate of an unaccred- 
ited high school, and by recommendation as to the ¢ 
moral character of the candidate, many students | 
made their way into the institutions of higher learnin; 
only to prove themselves unfit for such opportunit 
This undesirable state of affairs has given rise to thi 
question: Is there not a better selective process, or | 
haps a supplementary selective method, which may 
employed to insure that only those students capabl: 
undergoing a college education will be granted entr: 
to institutions of higher learning? The answer n 
frequently advanced calls for the employment of gr 
intelligence tests. Before accepting this answer, hi w- 
ever, we must inquire as to the demonstrated prognos- 
tic values of such tests. 

Up to the year 1921 the majority of the coefficients 
of correlations between mental tests and academic 
grades of college students were below .50, which 
means that, in general, the relationship between psy: 
logical tests and academic success was not high. | 
haps the most conspicuous development in the the 
of such tests was attained in 1919, when the Office 
Admissions of Columbia University made a crit 
examination of the Thorndike College Entrance I: 
ligence Examination for High School Graduates : 
criterion for admission to Columbia college. W 
('23) reported a correlation of .67 between the Th: 
dike examination scores and the academic records 
success of one hundred and eleven students over 
period of their freshman and sophomore years. 
found also a correlation of .64 between the Reg: 
examination and the scholarship records for a gr 
of one hundred and forty-four students for these t 
years, and the still lower correlation of .26 was fo: 
to exist between the academic grades over the first 1 


years of college and the secondary school marks. T! 


results indicate the development of a better progno: 
instrument than either entrance examinations or s 
ondary school marks. It must be remembered, howe, 
that Thorndike’s Intelligence Examination is not 
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intelligence test in the truest sense, but that it includes 
some educational tests of the sort appropriate for high 
school graduates. 

Since 1921-1922 Davidson College, Davidson, North 
Carolina,* has been giving group intelligence tests an- 
nually to the entire membership of its freshman classes. 
In 1924-1925 the correlation for the freshman class 
between intelligence scores on the Terman Group In- 
telligence Test and the academic grades for the mid- 
term reports of the first session was .407. In 1925-1926 
the Otis test was used, and a correlation of 41 was 
obtained between the intelligence scores and the mid- 
term reports for the first session. This would indicate 
that these two tests are approximately of equal prog- 
nostic value, and that, when the entire freshman groups 
are considered, these group intelligence test scores give 
relatively low correlations when compared with acade- 
mic success. A further correlation, however, which was 
obtained in the following manner, proved most inter- 
esting. The scores of the ten brightest and ten dullest 
freshmen, according to the Terman group intelligence 
tests for each year 1921-1922 to 1924-1925 inclusive, 
were collected. These men were considered as a single 
group and a correlation table was arranged to deter- 
mine the relationship between their Terman scores and 
their mid-term averages for the first session of their 
freshman year. This group of extremes registered a 
Pearson Coefficient of Correlation of .74. This indi- 
cates that the Terman Group Intelligence Test has bet- 
ter prognostic values, when extremes alone are consid- 
ered, than when the whole group is concerned. During 
a five year period at Davidson the academic records of 
the ten best and the ten lowest men in the freshman 
class selected on the basis of the Terman Group Intelli- 
gence Test were as follows: 

Of the freshman class 1921-1922, eight of the ten 
highest men according to the Terman test, graduated 
with an average grade of ninety-three for their senior 
year ; while two men who had failed in no work dropped 
out of college voluntarily to go into business; of the 
ten men who made lowest scores only one graduated, 

d only one of the remaining nine finished the sopho 
more year. The ten brightest students for the fresh 
man class of 1922-1923, this year’s senior class, present 
the following record: 

Eight completed their junior year with an average 
grade of eighty-seven and a half per cent; one man 
ransferred to a technical school, and one man was dis- 


missed from college, his dismissal being due to loafing 


* When the remarks outlined in this paper were presented to the North 
lina College Conference, meeting in Greensboro, North Carolina, on 
ember 11, 1925, the speaker hed eats been associated with Davidson 
ege since the preceding September hence the statistical data = 
Davidson College which were presented were necessarily brief ond 
»mplete. 


rather than inability to pass his work. Of the ten dull- 
est students for the same year, seven failed in their 
freshman work, while three persevered and finished 
their junior year with an average grade of seventy-one 
per cent. A study of the college records of the ten 
brightest men, according to the Terman test, for the 
freshman class of 1923-1924, this year’s junior class at 
Davidson College, shows that nine of them finished 
their sophomore year with an average grade of eighty- 
nine per cent, while one man has transferred to an art 
college in Chicago; all of the ten dullest students were 
eliminated from college as a result of being unable to 
pass their freshman work. Of the ten best students, 
on the basis of Terman scores, in the freshman class 
of 1924-1925, nine are now sophomores and doing good 
work, whereas one of the group has transferred to a 
technical school ; of the ten low men one did fair work, 
but withdrew, while nine have either failed in their 
work and withdrawn from college, or are now on pro- 
bation. The mid-term academic grades during the first 
session (1925-1926) for the ten brightest and ten dull- 
est men according to the Otis Group Intelligence Ex- 
amination Advanced Form A, are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Ten Highest Men in Freshman Class 


Gl 8/815) 8) 3 
A | 203 | 1 |... 1 3 
B | 203 | 2 | 2 1 6| 4 
C | 203 | 4 ai 2 1| 5 3 
D | 202 | 1 1 |. 2/2 3 1 
E | 203 | 2 2/1 1 3 1 
F | 200 | 2 ae a 1 2 2 
G | 199 | 6 2 |. 6/6] 6 2 
H | 197 | 2 4 
I 197 3 2 3 2 1 4 
1 1197! § 2 4 3 3 

Ten Lowest Men in Freshman Class 

L | 105 | 3 | 4 5 4 5 6 
102|51|5 3 4 4 3 
101 | 4] 4 3 4 5 4 
913 312 5 4 4 
4 97 6 i 3 3 + | inc. 
Q| 4 5 5 6 
R| | 5 | 6| 5} 4 6 
S 90 | 5 | 514 6 3 | inc. |. 
T| 88/6 | 4 4 | 
U| 72/514 6 |6| 3 6 


The limited scope of this paper prevents a detailed 
discussion of the points of view and facts presented. 
In conclusion the writer must restrict himself to the 
advancing of a few propositions and questions which 
to him seem fundamental in the consideration of intel- 
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STANDARDIZED GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


AS A BASIS OF SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


By M.C. S. NOBLE, Jr. 


OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES are gener- 
ally regarded as agents of society, and, as such, 
may be considered as specially designed environ- 

ments whose function is to prepare students to live 
ably amidst the experiences of life. Institutions of 
higher learning now, however, by their very nature, 
aim to train one for participation in the more intricate 
and complex social relationships. Such participation 
inevitably postulates the possession of a high degree ot 
intelligence on the part of the person thus to be edu- 
cated. It, therefore, is necessary—in order that wast- 
age and disastrous results may be avoided—that the 
colleges and universities see to it that they admit to 
their courses of study only such students as are fully 
qualified profitably to realize the true benefits of higher 
education. With our present day secondary school 
standards so variable, with our colleges and universities 
over-crowded, with more students clamoring for col- 
lege admission than can be accommodated, and with the 
fact that a certain amount of training, plus intelligence, 
is a prerequisite to success in college w ell known, what 
must the institutions of higher learning do about the 
matter? Surely some sort of selection must be prac 
ticed, at least temporarily, in regard to college entrance 
The question is, how shall selection be effected ¢ 

Until recent years attempts towards the selection of 
students for admission to college has been based largely 
upon high school marks or college entrance examina 
tions. A more subtle agency of selection, intelligence, 
also has been constantly at work during the pre-college 
years, determining who shall be eliminated and whw 
shall survive to the point of college entrance. Dear- 
born, Petit and Clement have made statistical findings 
which indicate that pupils tend to maintain in the unt- 
versity the same relative rank which they held in high 
school, while Lincoln's study at Harvard college reveals 
that high school grades are one and a half times as re 
liable as college entrance examinations as an index of 
students’ ability to do the work of the freshman year 
in college. On the other hand, it has been strikingly 
shown by Trabue that the achievements of students in 
secondary school work in North Carolina, vary with 
the school and with the subject matter. In spite of the 


fact that in this State the selection of students for 
lege admission has been determined by graduation {: 


an accredited high school, by college entrance examin: 


tions when the candidate is a graduate of an unacc: 
ited high school, and by recommendation as to the ¢ 
moral character of the candidate, many students | 


made their way into the institutions of higher learn 
only to prove themselves unfit for such opportunit 
This undesirable state of affairs has given rise to t 


question: ls there not a better selective process, or | 
haps a supplementary selective method, which may 
employed to insure that only those students capab): 
undergoing a college education will be granted entr: 
to institutions of higher learning? The answer n 
frequently advanced calls for the employment of gi 
intelligence tests. Before accepting this answer, | 
ever, we must inquire as to the demonstrated prog: 
tic values of such tests. 

Up to the year 1921 the majority of the coeffici 


of correlations between mental tests and acade: 


grades of college students were below .50, which 
means that, in general, the relationship between psy: 
logical tests and academic success was not high. | 
haps the most conspicuous development in the the 
of such tests was attained in 1919, when the Offic: 
Admissions of Columbia University made a cri! 
examination of the Thorndike College Entrance |: 
ligence Examination for High School Graduates ; 
criterion for admission to Columbia college. \W 
23 


{ 


) reported a correlation of .67 between the Th: 
dike examination scores and the academic records 
success of one hundred and eleven students over 
period of their freshman and sophomore years. 

found also a correlation of .64 between the Reg: 


examination and the scholarship records for a gr 


of one hundred and forty-four students for these t 


years, and the still lower correlation of .26 was fo 


to exist between the academic grades over the first t 


years of college and the secondary school marks. T! 


results indicate the development of a better progno 
instrument than either entrance examinations or 


ondary school marks. It must be remembered, howe, 


that Thorndike’s Intelligence Examination is not 
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intelligence test in the truest sense, but that it includes 
some educational tests of the sort appropriate for high 
school graduates. 

Since 1921-1922 Davidson College, Davidson, North 
Carolina,* has been giving group intelligence tests an- 
nually to the entire membership of its freshman classes. 
In 1924-1925 the correlation for the freshman class 
between intelligence scores on the Terman Group In- 
telligence Test and the academic grades for the mid- 
term reports of the first session was .407. In 1925-1926 
the Otis test was used, and a correlation of 41 was 
obtained between the intelligence scores and the mid- 
term reports for the first session. This would indicate 
that these two tests are approximately of equal prog- 


nostic value, and that, when the entire freshman groups 


are considered, these group intelligence test scores give 
relatively low correlations when compared with acade- 
mic success. A further correlation, however, which was 
btained in the following manner, proved most inter- 
sting. The scores of the ten brightest and ten dullest 
ireshmen, according to the Terman group intelligence 
sts for each year 1921-1922 to 1924-1925 inclusive. 
‘re collected. These men were considered as a single 
rroup and a correlation table was arranged to deter- 
mine the relationship between their Terman scores and 
their mid-term averages for the first session of their 
freshman year. This group of extremes registered a 
arson Coefficient of Correlation of .74. This indi- 
ites that the Terman Group Intelligence Test has bet- 
r prognostic values, when extremes alone are consid- 
red, than when the whole group is concerned. During 
a five year period at Davidson the academic records of 
‘ten best and the ten lowest men in the freshman 
iss selected on the basis of the Terman Group Intelli- 
gence Test were as follows: 
Of the freshman class 1921-1922, eight of the ten 
ghest men according to the Terman test, graduated 
ith an average grade of ninety-three for their senior 
ir; while two men who had failed in no work dropped 
t of college voluntarily to go into business; of the 
n men who made lowest scores only one graduated, 
d only one of the remaining nine finished the sopho 
re year. The ten brightest students for the fresh- 
in class of 1922-1923, this year’s senior class, present 
e following record: 
Eight completed their junior year with an average 
ade of eighty-seven and a half per cent; one man 
ransferred to a technical school, and one man was dis 


issed from college, his dismissal being due to loafing 


in this paper were presented to the North 

in Greensboro, North Carolina, on 

1925, the speaker had nly been associated with Davidson 
e preceding September hence the statistical data a 
» College which were presented were necessarily brief anc 


rather than inability to pass his work. Of the ten dull- 
est students for the same year, seven failed in their 
freshman work, while three persevered and finished 
their junior year with an average grade of seventy-one 
per cent. A study of the college records of the ten 
brightest men, according to the Terman test, for the 
freshman class of 1923-1924, this year’s junior class at 
Davidson College, shows that nine of them finished 
their sophomore year with an average grade of eighty- 
nine per cent, while one man has transferred to an art 
college in Chicago; all of the ten dullest students were 
eliminated from college as a result of being unable to 
pass their freshman work. Of the ten best students, 
on the basis of Terman scores, in the freshman class 
of 1924-1925, nine are now sophomores and doing good 
work, whereas one of the group has transferred to a 
technical school ; of the ten low men one did fair work, 
but withdrew, while nine have either failed in their 
work and withdrawn from college, or are now on pro- 
bation. The mid-term academic grades during the first 
session (1925-1926) for the ten brightest and ten dull- 
est men according to the Otis Group Intelligence Ex- 
amination Advanced Form A, are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Ten Highest Men in Freshman Class 


Pupil 

Otis Score 
Bible 
Chemistry 
English 
German 
Mathematics 
a. G 


| 


DKK 
FAN Sw 


Ten Lowest Men in Freshman Class 


MAUS AW 


—= 


The limited scope of this paper prevents a detailed 
discussion of the points of view and facts presented. 
In conclusion the writer must restrict himself to the 
advancing of a few propositions and questions which 
to him seem fundamental in the consideration of intel- 
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ligence tests as instruments for the selection of college 
entrants. 

The writer suggests : 

1. That society needs must practice economy in the 
development of its human resources—especially the 
mental resources inherent in the individuals who com- 
pose it. 

2. That, since at present, society has not provided a 
sufficiency of scholastic equipment to meet the demands 
of all who desire a college education, it must for its 
own sake select for collegiate opportunities those can- 
didates for admission who are possessed of such superi- 
ority in the way of intelligence, training, and personality 
as to be most capable of fulfilling, and realizing upon, 
the requirements of collegiate study. 

3. That, the certification of high schools and the em- 
ployment of college entrance examinations have aided 
in, but have by no means proven themselves perfect 
instruments for, the selection of students for college 
entrance. 

4. That, supplementary means to be used in addition 
to the certification of high schools and college entrance 
examinations are essential to the proper selection of 
students for college entrance. 

5. That, standardized group intelligence tests con- 
stitute the most frequently suggested supplementary 
means of,—-or perhaps substitute remedy for,—the pre 
vention and correction of existing defects in selection 
procedures 

6. That, while group intelligence tests may be as 
valuable or even more valuable instruments for the 
selection of students for college admission than either 
the certification of high schools or college entrance ex- 
aminations, they have not yet been perfected to the 
point where they are proof against errors. 

7. That it be remembered that standardized group 
intelligence tests do not measure the habits of applica- 
tion to work on the part of the student, student inter 
ests, special abilities of students, etc 

8. That, temporarily at least, standardized group 
intelligence test scores be used along with such informa 
tion as the physical condition, hich school grades, extra 
curriculum hich school activities, and the moral history 
of the pupil; that college authorities endeavor to get as 
much valuable information as possible regarding each 
applicant and then in the uncommon light of common 
sense strive to evaluate justly the individual applicant's 
general worth, so far as collewe success is prohable 

9 That. in considering applicant’s scores on stand- 
ardized group intelligence tests, greater emphasis be 
given to these scores as they approach the extremes of 


the range for their group 


10. That means be devised for efficiently administe: 


ing standarized group intelligence tests to candidate. 


for college admission during the last year of their se 
ondary school training ; and 


11. That mental ages and intelligence quotients «- 


secured through standardized group intelligence t« 
scores be used along with such data as physical healt’ 
interests, and previous school training as bases f: 
sectioning of pupils in college ; and also in matters pe: 


taining to the educational and vocational guidance « 


individuals. 

The writer, moreover, wishes to ask the followi: 
questions : 

1, All things being equal, how intelligent, accordi: 
to standardized intelligence test scores, must an ind 
vidual be before he shall be considered by college aut 
orities to be deserving of a college education? and 

2. All things being equal, should colleges delibe: 


ately attempt to select or seek to avoid selecting studen’ - 


with the view of raising yearly the mental age levels 
the incoming classes? 

3. Do intelligence tests measure only a special ty; 
of intelligence ? 


A SELF-RATING SCALE FOR TEACHERS 
Study the following questions carefully. Score t 
ones you can answer positively, ten; less than ten. 
proportion. Your total score is the sum of these t: 
items. Remembering that you can guide your ov 
growth in the direction indicated by these questions, t 
making an inventory once each month and filing t’ 
record for several years. Try writing ten questio: 
under each of these ten. 
1. Do I love and enjoy children and childhood? 
2. Do I understand the seven cardinal objectives 
of education and try to relate all learning 
to them ? 
3. Can I explain the difference between memoriz- 
ing words and building up experiences that the 
child understands, enjoys. uses? 
4. De I hold pupils more important than subjects? 
Do I give freedom and develop responsibility 
among pupils ? 
6. Are my habits of life so organized as to give the 
maximum physical, mental, and spiritual 
effectiveness ? 
7. Am I a constant learner, curious and 
intellectually honest ? 
8 Do I support professional organizations that seek 
to elevate education ? 
9. Do I know the price that has been paid through 
the ages for human freedom? 
10 Do I believe that what should be is more 
important than what has been or is? 
—From The Journal of the N. E. A. 
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IMPROVING COLLEGE STANDARDS’. 


By JAMES E. HILLMAN 
State Director of Teacher Training 


URING THE PAST five years perhaps no 
D phase of educational progress in this State has 

been more marked than that of higher education. 
Prior to 1921 there was little real knowledge of the 
institutions of higher learning; no standards were in 
vogue by which to judge those institutions; and no 
machinery had been created by which to apply any 
standards. At that time only those institutions that 
were members of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools could lay claim to any definite 
criteria by which institutions of higher learning are 
judged. The law governing the certification of teachers 
made it necessary to have more definite knowledge of 
the extent and possibilities of higher education, and to 
know, in terms of acceptable standards, what recogni- 
tion should be given to work done in the various insti- 
tutions. Growing out of that need, the North Carolina 
College Conference was formed. To that Conference, 
which adopted standards for rating higher institutions, 
more than to any other single agency, is due credit 
for the recent progress in higher education. 

On the basis of the principles adopted by the College 
Conference the institutions of higher learning in North 
Carolina have been, and are being classified and rated. 
Similar institutions in other states that are not members 
of a recognized accrediting association are likewise 
rated by these same principles. Applying these princi- 
ples to the institutions of higher learning in this State 

e find for the years 1921-’22 and 1925-'26 the data 

hich follow. Some phases of the progress of higher 
elucation may be revealed by a study of these data. 


No. of 


RATING 1921- 925-'26 
(Four year standard college)... 11 17 
(Four year curricullum with three 

year rating)... 2 


(Three or four year curriculem 


with two year rating) 6 0 
( (Standard Junior College) 5 7 
Standard Normal Schools 2 4 


It will be observed that the group of institutions with 
toree or four year curricula, but with only a two year 
rating, has disappeared. The institutions involved in 
that classification have been converted into standard 
junior colleges with two year curricula or they have 
‘eveloped into standard four year colleges. The picture 


* Abstract of an address before the North Carolina College Conference 
«t Greensboro, December 11, 1925 


would be incomplete, however, should attention not be 
called to the fact that there are a few institutions with 
two year curricula whose recognition ranges from no 
college credit to fifty-four (54) semester hours. The 
number of these institutions has decreased during the 
five year period. 

The improvement in the training of the faculty may 
be taken as an index of the general improvement and 
progress which mark the institutions of higher learn- 
ing during this period. In seven of the smaller A grade 
colleges in 1921-’22 approximately fifty (50) per cent 
of the department heads held graduate degrees, with 
only one department head holding the Ph.D. degree. 
For 1925-'26 in those same institutions seventy-five 
(75) per cent of the department heads hold graduate 
degrees, with fourteen (14), or sixteen (16) per cent 
of the total, holding Ph.D. degrees. In laboratory 
equipment, library facilities and other physical equip- 
ment, no doubt the same noticeable progress would be 
evident. 

The future of higher education in North Carolina 
seems bright. Institutions are becoming more con- 
scious of their function. Churches are realizing the 
needs of the denominational schools, and are rendering 
financial and moral aid. During the past year many 
of the institutions of higher learning received philan- 
thropic aid, the significance of which can not at this 
time be measured. 

But withal higher education in this State is still in 
its infancy. There is much yet to be done. Curricula 
adjustments and modifications must be made looking 
toward a more complete realization of the function of 
higher education. Additional teacher-training institu- 
tions are imperative if the public school teachers are to 
have the minimum acceptable training, namely, two 
years beyond high school graduation. However, this 
latter is an obligation which the State should meet by 
establishing more normal schools. More than one-third 
of the white teachers in North Carolina who have had 
pre-service training beyond high school graduation 
have had that training in other states. Can we boast 
of an adequate system of higher education when this 
condition not only obtains, but is necessary if we retain 
Is not our 
“where we are, but in how 
Forward is still the clarion call. 


our present level of teacher qualification ? 
solace to be found not in 


far we have come”? 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The New American Creed 


“The New American Creed” by Bishop Oldham, 
which we are publishing in another column of this issue, 


is destined, we predict, to rank as a little masterpiece. 
\ dignified and exalted utterance of rare beauty and 
power, the creed is a noble expression of American 
idealism. It reminds one of Lincoln at his best. And, 
indeed, if the Great Emancipator were living today and 
were called upon to speak on Defense Day or Armistice 
Day, it requires no stretch of imagmation to believe 
that he would voice just such lofty sentiments and that 
he might express himself in language strikingly similar. 
If, gentle reader, a copy of the “creed” does not adorn 
the walls of the school in which you teach, or in which 
your children are taught, see if some patriotic citizen 
of your community will not place it there. The large 
posters cost only ten or fifteen cents each, and there are 
smaller forms that cost less. Teachers of American 
history and civics im particular ought to make especial 
use of it. Its thought and sentiment ought to sink deep 
in the life of America’s citizenship and be made some 


thing finer and richer than mere lip service 


Latin Requirements Reduced 


In the Latin Column of this issue attention is called 
to an important change recently made by the Univer 
sity of North Carolina in the amount of Latin required 
by the College of Liberal Arts as a prerequisite for 
admission to the college courses im that language. (At 
tention might have been called also to the introduction 
of college courses corresponding to what has been from 
the days of the Latin Grammar school regarded as the 

and fourth vears of preparatory Latin ) From 
time immemorial the first college course in Latin has 
been based on four vears of high school Latin. It is 
true that for many years the department of Latin has 
been offering for the benefit of students who could 


present only three units, a course known as Latin A, 


but the course carried no credit toward a degree. 
Moreover, this course would not meet the needs of 
those who could offer only two units. Not many 
those who came with three units would take Latin A 
without credit in order to be able to continue Latin as 


a college subject, and none who came with only two 
units had any opportunity to continue the language. 
Because of the extension of the elective princi; \c 
downward into the high school, and particularly becav-« 
of the insistent and quite proper demand for greater 
breadth and greater flexibility in the program of stud 
in the secondary schools, the percentage of high sch: 
graduates seeking admission to college who could p: 


4 


sent four units of Latin has been growing smaller year 
by year. The number of students electing the thi 
and fourth years of Latin in the high schools has co: 
to be so reduced that the small town and country hi 
schools have found the cost of instruction per stud: 
to be prohibitive. The institution that continues 
require four years of Latin for admission to its coll 
classes, while admitting students to college classes 
two units of a modern foreign language, is sim; 
building up its modern language departments at 
expense of its department of Latin. And just this 
what has been going on. Consequently, Latin as a 
college subject has suffered almost irreparably a: 
strange as it may seem, the proponents of Latin ha 
been responsible for it, simply because of this insi-' 
ence on what has come to be an excessive requirem« 
for admission as compared, for example, with the ; 
mission requirements in the modern languages. 
only have they penalized their own subject, but si 
all foreign languages under the elective system are 

a competitive basis, have actually lent their influen 
apparently without seeing it, to the development of 
departments of the modern languages. 

The University has taken a step to correct the sit 
tion, in so far as it can be corrected. And, too, it ' 
step that the other colleges not only in North Caro! 
but in the South generally will be forced to take bef 
very long. It is safe to predict that the next few y« 
will witness a tremendous increase in the relative nu: 
ber of college students pursuing Latin at the Univers 
of North Carolina. 


High School Debates 


The final series of debates to be held this spr 
under the auspices of the High School Debating Un: 


will take place at Chapel Hill April 15th and 16th. 1 


preliminary triangular debates will be held two wee 


earlier at the various schools that have enrolled, 
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which there are some two hundred and fifty this year. 
The question as to whether North Carolina should 
provide a minimum school term of eight months for all 
the children of the state is proving to be one of the 
most interesting queries the Debating Union has had 
for discussion. 

\ bulletin containing an abundance of facts, figures, 
opinions, and arguments on both sides of the question 
may be had on application from E. R. Rankin, Secre- 
tary, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Educational Commission Appointed 


In order that the readers of the JoURNAL may see 
just what the newly appointed educational commission 
is expected to do, and also how utterly impossible it 
is for that commission or any other such commission 
to accomplish in a satisfactory manner the tasks out- 
lined, we are publishing in full the act authorizing the 
Just what do these words mean: “To 
make a complete investigation and survey?” Evidently 
the author of this act and the modern expert in educa- 


onimission. 


tional administration speak different languages. 
lhe three educators on the commission are Dr. J. Y. 
oyner, former State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


on, C. 
hools, and T. Wingate Andrews, Superintendent of 


E. Teague, Superintendent of the Sanford 


he High Point City Schools. The act follows: 


An Act to Create An Educational Commission 
(Chapter 203, Public Laws of 1925) 


Whereas, it appears advisable to make a complete investiga- 

n of the cost and the means of collecting and disseminat- 
ing accurate and full information as to the educational needs 

the State in respects of its system of common schools and 

her institutions of learning in order to promote the interest 

education generally, and 

Whereas, it is necessary to determine, both inclusively and 

usively, the cost to as well as the duty of the State in the 

ration of its educational system: Now, therefore, 

General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Section 1. That an educational commission is hereby created, 

be composed of twelve members to be appointed by the 
(, -vernor. 

Section 2. That the said commission shall be appointed on 

about the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and 
and immediately aiter they accept such appoint- 
nt, shall take 
horized by law to administer oaths, to perform their duties 


nty-five, 
an oath, to be administered by some person 
thfully and to the best of their ability 

That the 
mpensation, except they may be allowed their actual, railroad 


Section 3 said commission shall serve without 


incurred in traveling, and their expenses ot 
), not to exceed six dollars per day, 


other expense 
tenance in addition theret 
i their account for such expenses shall be approved by the 
idget Bureau and paid out of any funds under the control of 

State Board of Education, in the same manner as other 


uiministrative expenses of said board are paid. 


Section 4. That the said commission shall meet at the call 
of the Governor in the city of Raleigh and organize by the 
election of a chairman and a secretary, and the secretary of this 
commission need not be a member thereof, and the State Board 
of Education shall furnish such clerical assistance as may be 
necessary, the expense thereof to be paid out of any fund under 
its control. 

Section 5. The said commission shall have power and shall 
be charged with the following duties: 

(a) To make a complete investigation and survey of the 
common school system now in use in this State. 

(b) To make a complete investigation and survey of the sys- 
tem of higher education now in use in this State. 

(c) To make a complete investigation of the State equaliz- 
ing fund and its administration in the several counties of the 
State. 

(d) To investigate the method of determining the cost of 
the various phases of the operation of the State educational sys- 
tem, both as to institutions of higher learning, and as to the 
conduct of high school and grammar school systems now in use. 

(e) To collect, compile and disseminate educational data and 
information in order to give the people of the State the com- 
plete status of the cost and results of the State’s educational 
activities. 

({) To do or perform any other thing or duty which, in the 
opinion of the said commission, is proper and necessary, with 
reference to the relation of the public to the present system of 
higher and common school education in this State. 

Section 6. That the policy and purpose of this act, and of 
the commission hereby created shall be constructive and for the 
purpose of devising a means of informing the public, at a mini- 
mum cost, fully in regard to the State’s educational problems, 
and for the purpose of aiding and helping in the conduct of all 
phases of the common school and higher educational system in 
North Carolina, 

Section 7. That the said commission shall continue in office 
until in the opinion of the Governor, they have completed the 
purposes of this act and shall have filed their report. The report 
of the commission and all information collected shall be trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly by the Governor, with such 
suggestions and recommendations as he may deem necessary. 

Section 8 
bers of said commission such persons as may now be officers or 


The Governor is authorized to appoint as mem- 


employees of the State, or of any of its institutions, and such 
officers or employees shall receive their actual expenses as 
herewith provided. 

Section 9. That all laws and clauses of laws in conflict here- 
with, to the extent of such conflict, are hereby repealed. 

Section 10. That this act shall be in force from and after 
its ratification. 

Ratified this 9th of March, A.D., 1925. 

The Commission Appointed 

The State press recently carried the announcement 
that Governor McLean had appointed the following 
persons as members of the Commission: Mrs. E. L. 
McKee, Sylva; J. O. Carr, Wilmington; James K. 
Norfleet, Winston-Salem; Mrs. Joseph A. 
Chadbourn; Thomas D. Warren, New Bern; C. E. 
J. G. Fearing, Elizabeth City ; 


Brown, 


Teague, Sanford; Mrs 
T. Wingate Andrews, High Point; L. D. 
Wadesboro; S. C. Lattimore, Shelby; Charles A. 
Webb, Asheville; Dr. J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh. 


Robinson, 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the Department of Latin 


Entrance Requirements 


I 


HE UNIVERSITY of North Carolina is making 

some rather important changes in the require- 
ments in Latin for entrance, after a careful study of 
the programs of high schools of this State, and of the 
published results and recommendations of the nation- 
wide classical investigation conducted by the American 
Classical League. It is now proposed to admit stu- 
dents on a sliding scale of two, three and four years’ 
work in Latin. Admission on a minimum of two units 
will put Latin in a position similar to that of the Mod- 
ern Languages. 

In this plan there is no desire to encourage the re- 
duction of the study of Latin to two years in all high 
Quite the contrary. It is hoped that those 
schools now successfully teaching four years of Latin 
will continue to do so. 


schools. 


Under the new scheme stu- 
dents entering with three and four years of Latin will 
not be obliged to take as many required courses in col- 
lege Latin as those entering with only two years. In 
addition four years of high school work in Latin will 
yield four units for entrance, in place of 3.7 units as at 
present. The amount of Cicero to be read will be 
slightly increased to give that work a full unit of credit ; 
but the amount of reading in Vergil and in Caesar will 
be decreased. This change is in line with the findings 
of the American Classical League. 


II 


An interesting development in requirements for en- 
trance is to be found in a proposed plan of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. The plan would 
do away with all fixed regulations as to what Latin 
authors should be read and the number of pages that 
must be covered, requiring simply the study of Latin 
five periods a week for four standard school-years. 
To enter college the student must of course pass the 
examinations set by the Board, which, so far as con- 
While the Board 
will not require the reading of specified authors, it will 


cerns translation, are to be at sight. 


recommend a goodly list from which schools may 


choose, especially urging a half year each for Caesar, 
The both 


schools very free to work out their own programs of 


Cicero and Vergil. scheme leaves the 


study, and also raises the standard. A reading know! 
edge of Latin is now to be emphasized instead of a 


(possibly) memorized knowledge. The College En- 


trance Examination Board controls the entrance «x- 
aminations of many of the leading universities an: 
colleges of the country. 


Classical Association Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Southern Section of :\\ 
Classical Association of the Middle West and So::! 
will be held this year, by invitation of the Univer: 
of Tennessee, at Knoxville, April 22 and 23. | 
Association draws its membership largely from tea: 
ers of Latin and Greek in school and college, an: 
exists for them and for the profession. This ) 
Professor H. M. Poteat, of Wake Forest College. 
president, and he is hoping for a good representati 1» 
from this State. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
Notice to Teachers of Mathematics 

This year the North Carolina Academy of Scie: 
will meet, according to present expectation, at W: 
Forest, April 30 and May 1. Teachers of mathemat 
in the high schools, colleges and universities of : 
State are particularly urged to be present, and to atte: 
in particular, the sessions of the Mathematics Sect 
of the Academy. 

Teachers of mathematics, whether members of | 
Academy or not, will be welcomed to the sessions 
the Mathematics Section, the program of which will 
designed to appeal to various types of mathema' 
teachers. 

In advance of the meetings of the Academy, a le’ 
will go out to teachers of mathematics in North Ca: 
Archibald Henderson, Member Council, N. 
Academy of Science. 


lina 


THE TEN MARKS OF AN EDUCATED MAN 
ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


He keeps his mind open on every question until ‘ 
evidence is all in 


He always listens to the man who knows. 

He never laughts at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his day-dreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays it. 

He knows the value of good habits and how to for 
them. 

He knows when not to think and when to call in 
expert <o think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 

He lives the forward-looking, outward-looking life 

He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 

—From the American Magazine 
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‘““THE NEW AMERICAN CREED” 


VOICING THE FAITH OF THE HIGHER PATRIOTISM THAT 
America Should Be in the Forefront of the Struggle 


HOW THE CREED CAME TO BE 
SPOKEN 


On September 7, 1924, the Rt. Rev. 
George Ashton Oldham, Bishop Co- 
adjutor of the Diocese of Albany, N. 
Y.. preached at the afternoon service 
in the Episcopal Cathedral of Wash- 
ington. It was the Sunday before 
“Defense Day.” He delivered a strong 
peace sermon. Toward its close he 
spoke of the old slogan, “America 
First,” and told how he thought it 
should be interpreted. He was lis- 
tened to with breathless interest and 
with evident approval. 


HOW IT CAME TO BE PUBLISHED 


\mong some who heard Bishop 
Ol(/ham’s sermon and some who read 
reports of it in the papers the idea 
arose of giving this new interpreta- 
tion of “America First” a wider circu- 

m by issuing it in poster form. 

enthusiasm of the public was im- 
meliate and great. Cards and post- 
cards were next issued, and then, to 

et an urgent demand, a poster large 
enough for outdoor or classroom use. 


HOW IT CAME TO WIN AMERICA 


eaders in Church, State, education, 
journalism, cordially approved 
patriotic declaration and gener- 

y assisted in putting it before the 
lic. About a quarter-million copies 

e used in thousands of churches, 
wlhouses, libraries, offices, and 
es. It was put on billboards in 

n and country. It was reprinted 
ions of times in newspapers and 
odicals of all kinds. One of the 

t popular home magazines repro- 

ed the poster design for its two 
ion readers. It was incorporated 
chool textbooks. Public speakers 

i it for the climax of their ad- 
ses. Even the President of the 
ted States closed one of his great- 

e' addresses with sentiments remark- 

aly in accord with it. 


for a Warless World 


Not merely in matters material, but in things 
of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, 
character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties. 
Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in Tetstineie over a sick and 
wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 


Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous 
cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other 
races and peoples, but in sympathy, love, and 
understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway which ends inevitably in chaos and 
disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations will follow, 
into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be 
no more. 

; Some day some nation must take that 
: path—unless we are to lapse once again into 
utter barbarism—and that honor I covet for 
my beloved America. 


x 
x And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, 
x 


BX 


NERA 


I say with all my heart and soul, “America 
First.” 


= 
= 


= 


Prom « Sermon by Banor G. ASHTON OLDHAM 
in Washington, D. C., September 7, 1924 


tet 


“The New American Creed”’ is available in four different forms. Information as to styles and 
prices may, be had by writing to “America First’’ Department, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 


Washington,'D. C. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Tue Psycno.ocy or Soctat Institutions. 
Macmillan Company, 1926. pp. ix + 346. 


By C. H. Judd. 


In recent years many phychologies have appeared 
which have based the principles of social interaction on 
an individual basis. In the book before us distinct 
opposition is voiced against any such procedure for 
the whole volume attempts to show that “Social con- 
sciousness instead of being something vague and in- 
tangible is one of the most active and potent facts in 
the world.” 


developed through the institutions. 


Moreover, this social consciousness is 


Now institutions are the expressions of social con 
sciousness, and as far as general advancement goes, 
unless social consciousness takes an institutional form, 
it has little or no influence on anyone. These institu- 
tions have grown up slowly and haltingly. Our present 
institution of number reaching perfection in arabic 
numerals, for example, has developed from a time 
when numbers were very nearly concrete experiences. 
Indeed few number concepts were needed in the simple 
life of primitive man. It was only when his posses 
sions became more numerous than he could conven 
ently carry in his mind that a more complex number 
a time the inventions to 


system appeared. But many 


meet these emergencies were so rough and cumber 
some that only strong urges from social situations were 
sufficient after many trials and errors to perfect these 
inventions. Now once perfected into an institution, 
this number system becomes a potent socializing agency 
Habits of counting, of thinking quantitatively appear 
in the individual's life with little or no effort on his 
part until he is totally transformed into a person whos« 
existence 


very depends on his ability to use number 


correctly. The institutions of punctuality (of reckon 


ing time), of language, of systems of exchange, of art 


and music, of standards in graphic art, of religion, of 
government, etc., are all powerful in fashioning the 


individual. They bear down upon him inexorably and 


whether he would or no he cannot es ape their influ 


ence, for even the tricks of rhetoric whereby he proves 


to himself that he is free have been learned from books 


or parents through the instrumentality of language. It 
thus becomes an absurd procedure to think of an indi 
vidual separate from these institutions 

It would be less than just to end this review without 


some mention of the book's contribution to the psy- 


chology of language. To the author, language is the 


central institution. It, toc, has had a history as it has 


slowly evolved imto its present stage of perfection 


From pictures to ideograms ; from ideograms to cun 
form writing; from cuneiform writing to a highly 
flected language; and from this latter to a languave 
like English with practically no inflections but whose 
meanings depend upon the arrangement of wor! 
there has been a gradual evolution of this instituti: 
But always it has had a profound influence on 
mind of man. Language has come to him burde: 
with the accumulated experience of the race and t! 
in its very nature is a conspicuous socializing influe: 
Without it man hardly becomes man so much doe. 
enter into the texture of his thinking and whether 
like it or not it stands at the center of the educati 
process. 

Institutions then embody the essence of human « 
perience. They grew up because there was a felt n 
among individuals for just such embodiment of tl 
ideas in overt form. Their course of development |! 
been slow and tedious and their perfection is not \ 
but they are far more important than any individu 

This book is well written, is logical, and brillia 
Judd’s felicity of expression is well known but in 
other place has it reached quite to such heights as he 

In spite of all these excellencies, however, the b: 
is not entirely convincing. It leaves almost no pl 
for individual differences accruing from differen: 


biological inheritance. To the author instincts are | 


primitive to offer any help in explaining man’s pres: 


action. Habits not inherited nature are the drives a 


these are formed by institutions. He justly accuses 
other psychologists of leaving out of consideration t 
tremendous influence of language but he has littl 
say of the dominant urges of anger, of sex, of hung 
Surely not all individuals are institutionalized Rob 


A. M. Jorpan. 


Seconp Course tn ALGEBRA. 
ter F. Downey. 
368 pp. 


By William J. Milne and \ 


New York: American Book Company, 1°. 


After a brief review of the principles developed 
an elementary course in algebra this text gives a cle 
simple presentation of the more advanced concep" 
The subject matter is arranged with a view to maki: 
it function better as a part of the pupil’s educatior 
equipment. Functionality is introduced early and < 
veloped later in the chapter on “Variation and Depen 
ence.” Logarithms are introduced before progressio’ 
so that practical application of the former may be ma 
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in the latter. A chapter on the Numerical Trigonom- 
etry of the right triangle is introduced. These details 
seem to make it a very adaptable text for high school 
use. 


Some OBSERVATIONS ON SECONDARY COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
3y Arnon Wallace Welch. New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 1924. 208 pp. 

This book applies the principles underlying commer- 
cial education to a practical solution of the problems 
involved. It presents the views of a man who has been 
a very close observer of the field for a number of 
years; however, his observations are strongly supple- 
mented by the conclusions from careful surveys. A 
careful reading of it should help one to comprehend 
and understand better the current situation in commer- 
cial education and think clearly through the problems. 
Secunpas Lecciones pe Espanot. By Carolina Marcial Dor- 

ado. Boston, Mass: Ginn and Company, 1925. 334 pp. Price 

$1.24. 

The grammatical points in this book are developed 
gradually and logically, and difficulties of a type are 
grouped together. The chapter on pronunciation will 
be very useful in presenting this part of the work in a 
clear and simple way. The selections chosen are not 
only typical of modern everyday Spanish life but they 
also give a survey of the history, art, and literature of 
old Spain. 

Enctish Literature. By Helen Hopkins Crandell. New 
York: Globe Book Company, 1924. 458 pp. 

This volume gives a historical survey of English 
literature in a very brief and concise style. At the 
same time it furnishes the facts which will assist the 
student in understanding any new literary form he is 
approaching for the first time. It acquaints the stu- 
dent with the various authors and their contributions 
to our common heritage, and through the examples and 
references given it should stimulate further interest. 
\nimaL Huspanpry. By H. J. Waters and F. G. King. Bos- 

ton: Ginn and Co., 1925. 546 pp. 

This book deals with the influence of domestic ani- 
mals on the life of man; recounts step by step the 
processes of animal improvement since man first do- 
mesticated animals; explains definitely and in detail 
how each class of farm animal is judged, the best 
methods of breeding and of feeding farm stock, meth- 
ods of marketing, the control of diseases and parasites, 
the preparation of animals for exhibitions and fairs, 
the management of live-stock farms, and the work of 

rys’ and girls’ live-stock clubs. 

All of the information given is up-to-date and appli- 
able to actual farm conditions. The organization too 
is highly practical, being adapted so far as possible to 


the seasonal and local treatment desirable in a course 
of this kind. Since it is interesting in its style, simple 
in its explanations, definite in its statement of facts, 
this textbook should give the student a clear under- 
standing of the subject—A. K. Kina. 


Business Letrer-Writinc. Roy Davis and C. H. Lingman. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925. 317 pp. Price $1.40. 
‘Business Letter-Writing” is intended for students 

who are already familiar with English grammar and 

composition and who will benefit by a comprehensive 
study of business letter-writing and other forms of 
business expression. Manifestly, it is a technical text 
which would only be useful in a commercial curriculum. 

From the standpoint of presentation, it is well written, 

and the materials are so organized as to obtain thorough 

teaching. 


Causons Un Prev. Helene Cattanes. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday Page and Co., 1925. 272 pp. Price $1.50. 

This book contains a collection of lessons in French 
conversation which emphasizes the use of the language 
Since 
the conventional method of giving instruction in French 
conversation has been directed towar increasing the 
student’s store of phrases and expressions rather than 
developing actual ability in consecutive discourse, this 
volume is a useful addition to the technique of French 
teaching. 


for the expression of one’s opinions and ideas. 


Tue Principtes or ARGUMENTATIONS. G. P. Baker and H. B. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925. 616 pp. Price 


Huntington. 

$2.00. 

This book, in a very clear analytical style, develops 
the principles of argumentations and debating in a way 
designed to facilitate clear thinking and consecutive 
discourse, and to train students to recognize fallacious 
reasoning and to distinguish proof from prejudice. It 
is probably too advanced for use as a high school text ; 
however, as a guide for high school teachers of argu- 
mentation it could hardly be excelled. 

A. A. K. 


Tue Constitution or THE Unitep States. A Study of the 
By Robert A. Maurer and 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 


Government of Our Country. 

George J. Jones. 

1925. 125 pp. 

This little volume is an answer to the demand that 
more high school students should be acquainted with 
the Constitution. Its purposes are first, to give students 
an intelligent background for the study of the Consti- 
tution ; and second, to give them a careful drill in ques- 
tions relating to the Constitution. As one would ex- 
pect, it is designed to be taught in connection with a 
course in either civics or American history. 
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MUST SCIENCE GO THE WAY OF THE 
CLASSICS’ 


YR TWO GENERATIONS a very considerable 
part, perhaps a major part, of the effort of edu- 
cational system and institutions has been ex- 
pended upon the development of teaching and research 


in the natural and experimental sciences and in mak- 
ing adequate provision for this work in men, in lab- 
oratories and in apparatus. When the movement for 
extension study of the natural and experimental sci- 
ences began, it was more or less stubbornly resisted 
by the college faculties of the day. Undoubtedly be- 
cause of this fact, some scientific schools were founded 
quite apart from existing colleges and universities, 
such as the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1824 
and Stevens Institute in 1870. In other cases, schools 
of science were incorporated in existing institutions 
for higher education as distinct and more or less inde- 
pendent and autonomous units. This was the case at 
Harvard where the Lawrence Scientific School was 
founded in 1847, at Yale where the Sheffield Scientific 
School was founded in 1854 and given its present name 
in 1863, and at Columbia where the School of Mines 
was founded in 1864. Gradually, however, the oppo- 
sition to science study and science teaching broke 
down, and these new and highly important subjects 
were incorporated everywhere as part of the program 
of study in the elementary school, in the secondary 
school, in the college, and in the university. Mean- 
while the domain of science itself has expanded by 
leaps and bounds. New knowledge of the most amaz- 
ing and unsuspected kind has constantly been revealed 
by eager investigators. The steadily improving micro- 
scope and hewlu discovered instruments and methods 
of precision and measurements gave man a grasp of 
‘he infinitely small which no imagination could have 
forecast a few years earlier. Applications of scien- 
tific knowledge to practical life and to industry are 
multiplied manyfold, and the daily life of millions of 
human beings is revolutionized and made vastly more 
comfortable, more safe and more healthy im conse 
quence. 

The essential fact in all scientific study is the use 
and the comprehension of the scientific method. Noth- 
ing is to be taken for granted and no test, whether 
quantitative or qualitative, is to be overlooked. Every 
conclusion as it is reached is held subject to the results 


* From the Annual Report of President Butler of Columbia Uni 
versity. Reprinted from General Science Quarterly 


of verification, modification or cverthrow by later i: 
quiry or by the discovery of new methods and p: 
cesses of research. 

One would suppose that after half a century « 
this experience and this discipline the popular mi: 
would bear some traces of the influence of scienti! 
method, and that it would be guided by that metho 
at least in part, in reaching results and in formulati: 
policies in social and political life. If there be a: 
evidence of such an effect, it is certainly not easy 
find. Passion, prejudice, partisanship, unreason st: 
sway men, whether as individuals or in the mass, pr 
cisely as if scientific method had never been heard « 
How is it possible that with all the enormous advanc: 
of science and with all its literally stupendous achie\ 
ments, it has produced such negligible results on t! 
mass temperament and the mass mind? This is 
question which may well give us pause, for somethi: 
must be lacking if intelligent men and women, lo: 
brought into contact with scientific methods and scic: 
tific processes, pay no attention whatever to these, a: 
show no effect of their influence, when making th: 
private or public judgments. 

One begins to suspect that the teachers of scien 
themselves may have failed in making effective th 
science and their scientific method in this sphere 
their larger usefulness. There can be no question th 
the decline in interest and authority of the ancie 
classics as educational instruments was hastened | 


and indeed was in no small part due to, the mann 


and method of teaching those subjects that beca: 
substantially universal some sixty years ago. Minu 
matters of grammatical, linguistic and archaeologi: 
importance were dwelt upon and magnified to the « 
clusion of the larger and broader interpretation 

the meaning of the life, the thought, and the civiliz 
tion of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Emphas 
Was increasingly laid upon the training of accura 
and meticulous classical scholars, which was all w: 
enough in its way, but which was something quite <i 
ferent from using the ancient classics as effective at 
stimulating educational instruments for the great ma 
of men. It is a sorry, but safe, reflection that had ¢! 


classics been properly taught and presented in scho 


and in college they would not now be in their parlo 
situation. Can it be possible that something of t! 
same sort is about to happen in the case of the natur 
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and experimental sciences? If these subjects are to be 
presented only for the purpose of training specialists, 
and if the methods to be followed are those that, while 
appropriate for investigation, have no relation what- 
ever to interpretation, then it may well be that in an- 
other generation general interest in the natural and 
experimental sciences and general knowledge of their 
meaning and significance will have greatly declined. 
lf these disintegrating forces are at work, then it is 
quite useless to cite present statistics as to the extent 
and popularity of science teaching and science study 
as evidence that existing conditions will continue 
indefinitely. 

If one desires to be a physicist, a chemist, or a biolo- 
gist, and is ready and willing to devote his time and 
his energy to that end, then the methods now in vogue 
in the colleges and universities are excellent. If, how- 
ever, one wishes to know what physics, chemistry and 
biology are about, how they came into existence, what 
has been their history, who have contributed in most 
important fashion to their advance, how they are re- 
lated to each other and to other branches of knowl- 
edge, and what is the significance of their present 
conclusions and applications, then he will find it very 
diffeult indeed to get guidance or help from any 
teacher of physics, of chemistry, or of biology. In 
fact, many of these teachers do not possess this sort 
of knowledge. This was not always the case. Fara- 
day could interpret as well as investigate and stimu- 
late investigation; Helmholtz and DuBois Reymond 


were past masters of the art of scientific exposition 
and interpretation; so were Huxley and Tyndall and 
Kelvin. Why must the science teachers of today turn 
their backs upon the example and the achievements of 
these great masters, and neglect the opportunity which 
is daily offered to make science ané scientific method 
a real and commanding factor in the life of tens of 
thousands of human beings by explaining to them 
what science is all about? The making of a few score 
of admirable specialists, the training of a few hundred 
research students and the annual production of a small 
army of youth with narrow, if minute, information 
useful in some particular vocation, is a sorry substi- 
tute for reaching the great mass of the population with 
the influence and the ideals of scientific inquiry and 
scientific method. 

Nothing can so quickly or so surely kill any sub- 
ject of instruction and deprive it of its influence as an 
educational instrument as uninspiring teaching or the 
stubborn insistence upon false methods. Surely, the 
They 
Men 
of light and leading are everywhere trying to resurrect 
the classics from their academic grace and to re-estab- 
lish them where they belong as a chief foundation of 
all liberal education. 


example of the ancient classics ought to suffice. 
were killed largely by those who taught them. 


It would be poor business indeed 
if, while the ancient classics are being resurrected, the 
natural and experimental sciences should be led by 
their teachers into the valley of the shadow of academic 


death. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE LATIN CONTEST 


By J. MINOR GWYNN 
The University of North Carolina 


HESE FACTS concerning the State-wide high 

school Latin Contest are given with the hope 

that they may be of value to the teachers of 
itin in the State. Individual schools are not rated 
comparison with other schools. However, those 
hools whose students have done the best type of 
rk in the contests are given recognition, according 
the original plan of the Latin contest committee. 
From Murphy, in the extreme west, to Elizabeth 
ity and Wilmington in the east, the enrollment in the 
atin contest since its beginning in 1925 has “covered 
In 1925, 64 schools offered 
pproximately 900 high school girls and boys as con- 


¢ state,” one might say. 
stants for the annual trophy. This year 72 schools, 
ith over 1200 participants, show an increase of eight 


hools and over 300 contestants. Of these schools 


entered in the contest, 37 were “constants”—that is, 
37 high schools who entered in 1925 also entered in 
1926. 


the schools who entered the first contest, but there was 


Therefore, there was a loss this year of 27 of 


a gain of 35 new schools, who were competing for the 
first time. It is perhaps only fair to wait until some 
time has passed and more records are available before 
drawing any conclusions as to probable causes for the 
loss of these 27 schools. Another interesting thing 
is the fact that the 37 “constant” schools entered 170 
more students in the contest the second year than they 
did the first. 
schools have been interested enough in the contest to 


From these figures it is seen that 99 
compete at one time or another. In addition, the com- 
mittee has received communications from a number of 
schools, asking about the contest, and quite a few of 
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these have indicated their intention of participating in 
the future. 

That the contest is of benefit to the schools of the 
state in the teaching of Latin seems to be proved by 
the letters sent in to the committee. Many teachers 
have written that the contest has helped much in caus- 
ing more interest in the study of Latin among their 
pupils. Others state that the contest has aided them 
in their teaching and in their estimates of values. 
Still another letter states that it shows them what they 
Such com- 
ments from the teachers of Latin throughout the State 


are doing and what they are not doing. 


seem to prove that the contest is of value. 

The following facts may be of interest: Five high 
schools presented at least one paper of the grade 90 
or more in both 1925 and 1926; these were Asheville, 
Charlotte, Roxboro, Wilmington and Winston-Salem 
The following schools were newcomers in the contest 
this year, and each presented at least one paper of 
grade 90 or more: Lillington (winner in 1926), Chapel 
Hill (First Honorable Mention in 1926), Forest City, 
Mebane, Statesville, and Wilson. 
a school suffers no appreciable handicap by not having 


This indicates that 


entered the contest in preceding years. 
Each 


were forwarded to the committee at Chapel Hill for 


school selected its three best papers, which 


consideration in the contest. It should be borne in 
mind that this State-wide contest is not comparable to 
the average examination given in high school, for 
which the class usually has a special review, and time 
for additional preparation. Also, a “sight” passage is 
included in the Latin Contest and it necessarily has a 
high value; then, too, the committee must grade all 


papers very strictly. Taking all of these things into 
consideration, it will readily be seen that the average 
pass mark of 70 sets a very high standard 

An analysis of the averages of schools, based on 
these three papers per school, shows that, of the 62 
schools sending papers to the committee in 1925, 35 
passed, or 56% (70 being considered as pass mark) ; 
in 1926, however, the passing average went up to al 
most 69%, 42 passing out of the 61 schools sending in 
papers to the committee. Also, two schools averaged 
over 90 the first year of the contest, while seven aver 
in 1925, 20 schools 


averaged between 80-90, while, in 1926, 19 schools 


aged over 90 in the second year ; 
made that average; in 1925, 13 schools average 70-80, 
Con 
this 
connection, it is proper to call attention to the fact 


and, in 1926, 16 schools came in this average 


siderable improvement may be noted here. In 


that a number of schools entered the contest and gave 
the test, both years, but did not consider their papers 


of sufficient worth to forward them to the committe: 
The question naturally arises as to what is the opi: 
ion of the University Latin Department concernin: 
the type of Latin preparation in the high schools a: 
shown by the papers submitted for their judgment \: 
the contest. The averages in the preceding par: 
graph show that a majority of that work is good. |: 
was noted particularly that a majority of the contes: 
tants seemed to have an excellent grasp of the vocal 
lary with which they had to deal. In regard to forn 
and syntax, Latin Grammar, there can hardly be ar 
occasion for argument; a student either knows it «: 
does not know it. Translation presents a differen 
problem. A translation of a certain passage may } 
exact, and yet be excellent English. This is well i! 
lustrated in the following passage, in which the pro! 
lem of choosing the correct English equivalent wa- 
nicely done; “ The next day, when he had k 
out all his troops, and had drawn up a line of battle. 
he gave Pompey an opportunity to fight.” Howev« 
attention might be called to this sentence, quoted fro: 
the el 
began to extend their hands 


one of the excellent papers in 1926: 
erly men 
Caesar, and to signify by their voices themselves 
come into his confidence and power and not to conte: 
against the Roman people in arms.” This is a rath 
awkward and loosely constructed English sentenc: 
though it is almost literally correct as translated fro: 
the Latin. Again, the following was also taken fro: 
the childre: 


and women, in accordance with their custom soug! 


one of the best papers in 1926: “. 


peace, from the wall with outstretched hands, fro 


the Romans.” Because of the choice of position « 
its modifiers, this translation does not express clear! 
the idea intended. In conclusion, translation at sig 
is generally conceded to be the “acid test’’ of know 
edge of Latin. It is a good commentary on the Lat 
instruction in high schools when it is known that su 
a large number of papers did well on this part of t! 
test. 


If vour club or class would like to borrow a set o! 
lantern slides illustrating the work of the League « 
Nations and the World Court, write to the Informatio: 
Distributing Bureau, League of Nations Non-Partisa: 
39th Street, New York City. Th: 
only charge will be return postage. 


Association, 6 East 


The forces of intelligence in North Carolina ought t 
stand solidly behind State Superintendent A. T. Alle: 
in his fight for an eight months’ school term for all th« 
children of the State. 
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SCHOOLHOUSES AND SCHOOL PROPERTY | 
IN NORTH CAROLINA* 


HE ISSUE of School Facts for March Ist, pre- 
sents the latest available data on schoolhouses 
and school property. In the table will be found 

a record of the number of schoolhouses, the value of 
school property and the average value of school prop- 
erty for each schoolhouse for white and colored races 
in the rural and city systems, and for both races in the 
State as a whole from 1904-05 to 1924-25. These fig- 
ures were compiled from the annual statistical reports 
of the county and city superintendents. 


Number of Schoolhouses 


During the school year 1924-25 there were 7,096 
schoolhouses in which 809,834 public school children 
of the State were housed. In 1904-05 there were 7,376 
schoolhouses for 474,111 school children. These fig- 
ures show a decrease of 280 schoolhouses and an in- 
crease of 335,723 school children enrolled in schools 
during the twenty-year period. An examination of 
that part of the table giving the number of schoolhouses 
will show that the total number of schoolhouses in- 
creased steadily from 7,376 in 1904-05 to 8,239 in 
1918-19. Since that year there has been a noticeable 
decrease in the number of schoolhouses. An analysis 
of these figures will reveal the fact that this is a 
rural situation entirely. The number of rural school- 
uses for both the white and colored race reached 
the highest point’ in 1918-19. City schoolhouses for 
the white race, on the other hand, have increased year 
by year till 1923-24. In 1924-25 there was a decrease 
of 3 white schoolhouses for city children. Whether 
this is the beginning of continuing decrease or nor is 
yet to be seen. Schoolhouses for the colored city 

hools have increased from 63 in 1904-05 to 172 in 
1924-25. 

Value of School Property 


The second section of the table gives the value of 

ool property for the last twenty years. Jn 1904-05 
all school property was valued at $3,182,918. Twenty 
cars later, 1924-25, all school property was valued at 
$70,705,835, an average increase of over three million 
iollars each year. 

The average increase does not show the real situ- 

m. Until 1919-20 the increase in value of school 
property was steady, about a million each year. Dur- 


From State School Facts, March 1, 1926. 


ing that year the value of school property increased 
from 16 million dollars to 24 million dollars. The 
following year the total value of school property stood 
at 28, 35, 49, 60, and now 70 million dollars. The 
average annual increase for the past five years has 
been nearly 11 million dollars. 


Rural and City 


An interesting feature of this section of the table 
is the nearly equal value of white school property in 
the rural and in the city systems from 1904-05 to 
1923-24. This past year, 1924-25, marks a break away 
from this equality in value of school property between 
rural and city schools. This year 54 per cent of the 
white school property was in the rural schools and 75 
per cent of the white school enrollment was in the 
rural schools. It can be seen, therefore, that according 
to school enrollment the rural schools do not yet have 
their proportionate share of school property. 

In the colored schools the rural schools had the larger 
percentage of school property up until 1921-22. That 
year and every year thereafter the city schools had the 
greatest percentage of colored school property. Dur- 
ing 1924-1925 the city colored schools had 56 per cent 
of the school property and 24 per cent of the colored 
school enrollment. It is evident that here, too, the 
rural per pupil value of school property is not as great 
as the city per pupil value. 


Average Value Per Child Enrolled 


The per pupil value of school property is perhaps 
the best index of relationship between the rural and city 
schools. In order to show the trend of this situation, 
the following table giving the average value of school 
property per child enrolled by five-year periods from 
1904-05 to 1919-20 and by one year periods there- 
after, is shown: 


Wuite CoLorep 

Year Rural City Rural City 

1904-05 $ 4.79 $ 37.61 $ 2.07 $12.00 
1909-10 8.82 46.54 2.87 11.55 
1914-15 . 14.81 57.44 3.86 17.74 
1919-20 28.58 105.56 7.38 27.59 
1920-21 34.83 112.15 9.57 30.75 
1921-22 40.11 131.56 9.43 40.06 
1922-23 55.25 167.49 12.51 52.97 
1923-24 63.92 201.91 13.78 68.78 
1924-25 81.34 211.64 16.81 68.97 
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these have indicated their intention of participating in 
the future. 

That the contest is of benefit to the schools of the 
state in the teaching of Latin seems to be proved by 
the letters sent in to the committee. Many teachers 
have written that the contest has helped much in caus- 
ing more interest in the study of Latin among their 
pupils. Others state that the contest has aided them 
in their teaching and in their estimates of values. 
Still another letter states that it shows them what they 
Such com- 
ments from the teachers of Latin throughout the State 


are doing and what they are not doing. 


seem to prove that the contest is of value. 

The following facts may be of interest: Five high 
schools presented at least one paper of the grade 90 
or more in both 1925 and 1926; these were Asheville, 
Charlotte, Roxboro, Wilmington and Winston-Salem 
The following schools were newcomers in the contest 
this year, and each presented at least one paper of 
grade 90 or more: Lillington ( winner in 1926), Chapel 
Hill (First Honorable Mention in 1926), Forest City, 
Mebane, Statesville, and Wilson. 
a school suffers no appreciable handicap by not having 


This indicates that 


entered the contest in preceding years. 
Each best 
were forwarded to the committee at Chapel Hill for 


school selected its three papers, which 


consideration in the contest. It should be borne in 
mind that this State-wide contest is not comparable to 
for 


which the class usually has a special review, and time 


the average examination given in high school, 


for additional preparation. Also, a “sight” passage is 
included in the Latin Contest and it necessarily has a 
high value; then, too, the committee must grade all 


papers very strictly. Taking all of these things into 
consideration, it will readily be seen that the average 
pass mark of 70 sets a very high standard 

An analysis of the averages of schools, based on 
these three papers per school, shows that, of the 62 
schools sending papers to the committee in 1925, 35 


passed, or 56% (70 being considered as pass mark) ; 


in 1926, however, the passing average went up to al 


most 69%, 42 passing out of the 61 schools sending in 
papers to the committee. Also, two schools averaged 
over 90 the first year of the contest, while seven avert 


20 schools 
averaged between 80-90, while, in 1926, 19 


aged over 90 in the second year; in 1925, 
schools 
made that average; in 1925, 13 schools average 70-80, 
and, in 1926, 16 schools came in this average. Con 


siderable improvement may be noted here. In this 


connection, it is proper to call attention to the fact 
that a number of schools entered the contest and gave 
the test, both years, but did not consider their papers 


of sufficient worth to forward them to the committe: 
The question naturally arises as to what is the opi: 
ion of the University Latin Department concerni: 
the type of Latin preparation in the high schools «- 
shown by the papers submitted for their judgment »: 
the contest. The averages in the preceding par: 
graph show that a majority of that work is good. |: 
was noted particularly that a majority of the contes: 
tants seemed to have an excellent grasp of the vocabu 
lary with which they had to deal. In regard to form: 
and syntax, Latin Grammar, there can hardly be ar 
occasion for argument; a student either knows it «: 
Translation presents a differen: 


A translation of a certain passage may } 


does not know it. 
problem. 
exact, and yet be excellent English. This is well i) 
lustrated in the following passage, in which the pro! 
lem of choosing the correct English equivalent w 


‘ 


nicely done ; * The next day, when he had | 
out all his troops, and had drawn up a line of batt): 
he gave Pompey an opportunity to fight.” Howeve 
attention might be called to this sentence, quoted fro: 
the el 
began to extend their hands 


Caesar, and to signify by their voices themselves + 


one of the excellent papers in 1926: “. 
erly men 


come into his confidence and power and not to conte: 
against the Roman people in arms.” This is a rathe 
awkward and loosely constructed English sentenc: 
though it is almost literally correct as translated fro: 
the Latin. Again, the following was also taken fro: 
the childre: 


with their custom soug! 


one of the best papers in 1926: “. 
and women, in accordance 
wall with outstretched hands, fro: 


peace, from the 


the Romans.” Because of the choice of position 

its modifiers, this translation does not express clear! 
the idea intended. In conclusion, translation at sig 
is generally conceded to be the “acid test” of know 
edge of Latin. It is a good commentary on the Lat 
instruction in high schools when it is known that su 
a large number of papers did well on this part of t! 


test. 


If vour club or class would like to borrow a set « 
lantern slides illustrating the work of the League « 
Nations and the World Court, write to the Informati 
Distributing Bureau, League of Nations Non-Partisa: 
39th Street, New York City. T! 
return postage 


Association, 6 East 
only charge will be 


The forces of intelligence in North Carolina ought t 
stand solidly behind State Superintendent A. T. Alle: 
in his fight for an eight months’ school term for all t! 
children of the State. 
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HE ISSUE of School Facts for March Ist, pre- 
sents the latest available data on schoolhouses 
and school property. In the table will be found 

a record of the number of schoolhouses, the value of 
school property and the average value of school prop- 
erty for each schoolhouse for white and colored races 
in the rural and city systems, and for both races in the 
State as a whole from 1904-05 to 1924-25. These fig- 
ures were compiled from the annual statistical reports 
of the county and city superintendents. 


Number of Schoolhouses 


During the school year 1924-25 there were 7,096 
schoolhouses in which 809,834 public school children 
of the State were housed. In 1904-05 there were 7,376 
schoolhouses for 474,111 school children. These fig- 
ures show a decrease of 280 schoolhouses and an in- 
crease of 335,723 school children enrolled in schools 
during the twenty-year period. An examination of 
that part of the table giving the number of schoolhouses 
will show that the total number of schoolhouses in- 
creased steadily from 7,376 in 1904-05 to 8,239 in 
1918-19. Since that year there has been a noticeable 
decrease in the number of schoolhouses. An analysis 
of these figures will reveal the fact that this is a 
rural situation entirely. The number of rural school- 
houses for both the white and colored race reached 
the highest point in 1918-19. City schoolhouses for 
the white race, on the other hand, have increased year 
by year till 1923-24. In 1924-25 there was a decrease 
of 3 white schoolhouses for city children. Whether 
his is the beginning of continuing decrease or nor is 
yet to be seen. Schoolhouses for the colored city 
schools have increased from 63 in 1904-05 to 172 in 
1924-25. 

Value of School Property 


The second section of the table gives the value of 

ol property for the last twenty years. Jn 1904-05 

all school property was valued at $3,182,918. Twenty 

ws later, 1924-25, all school property was valued at 

705,835, an average increase of over three million 
icllars each year. 

The average increase does not show the real situ- 

‘mn. Until 1919-20 the increase in value of school 

property was steady, about a million each year. Dur- 


From Stete School Facts, March 1, 1926. 


SCHOOLHOUSES AND SCHOOL PROPERTY | 
IN NORTH CAROLINA‘ 


ing that year the value of school property increased 
from 16 million dollars to 24 million dollars. The 
following year the total value of school property stood 
at 28, 35, 49, 60, and now 70 million dollars. The 
average annual increase for the past five years has 
been nearly 11 million dollars. 


Rural and City 


An interesting feature of this section of the table 
is the nearly equal value of white school property in 
the rural and in the city systems from 1904-05 to 
1923-24. This past year, 1924-25, marks a break away 
from this equality in value of school property between 
rural and city schools. This year 54 per cent of the 
white school property was in the rural schools and 75 
per cent of the white school enrollment was in the 
rural schools. It can be seen, therefore, that according 
to school enrollment the rural schoo.s do not yet have 
their proportionate share of school property. 


In the colored schools the rural schools had the larger 
percentage of school property up until 1921-22. That 
year and every year thereafter the city schools had the 
greatest percentage of colored school property. Dur- 
ing 1924-1925 the city colored schools had 56 per cent 
of the school property and 24 per cent of the colored 
school enrollment. It is evident that here, too, the 
rural per pupil value of school property is not as great 
as the city per pupil value. 


Average Value Per Child Enrolled 


The per pupil value of school property is perhaps 
the best index of relationship between the rural and city 
schools. In order to show the trend of this situation, 
the following table giving the average value of school 
property per child enrolled by five-year periods from 
1904-05 to 1919-20 and by one year periods there- 
after, is shown: 


Waitt CoLorep 
Year Rural Ci Rural City 
1904-05 $ 4.79 $ 37.61 $ 2.07 $12.00 
1909-10 8.82 46.54 2.87 11.55 
1914-15 1481 57.44 3.86 17.74 
1919-20 28.58 105.56 7.38 27.59 
1920-21 34.83 112.15 9.57 30.75 
1921-22 40.11 131.56 9.43 40.06 
1922-23 55.25 167.49 12.51 52.97 
1923-24 63.92 201.91 13.78 68.78 
1924-25 81.34 211.04 1681 68.97 
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The value of property per rural white child was 
$4.79 in 1904-05 and $81.34 in 1924-25, an increase 
of,about 1600 per cent in 20 years. The average value 
of school property for each city white child has in- 
creased from $37.61 in 1904-05 to $211.04 in 1924-25. 
At present, therefore, the average value of school 
property for each white child in the city is two and 
one-half times greater than for each rural white child. 
The amount of property for each rural white child 
has not yet reached the amount that each city white 
child had in 1919-20. 


Average Value Per Schoolhouse 


The third section of the table below will give still 
another view of the relation between the value of school 
property in rural and city schools. This is a most 
interesting feature of the table. The average value of 
a schoolhouse in North Carolina is about $10,000. The 
average value of a schoolhouse for white children in 
the rural districts is about $8,000. On the other hand, 
the average value of a schoolhouse for white children in 
the city schools is $86,000, more than 10 times greater 
than for the rural white children. The rural child 
had a schoolhouse worth an average of $278 in 1904-05, 
while that year the city child had a schoolhouse with 
an average value of $12,703. After 20 years the white 
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rural child does not have a schoolhouse the averac 
value of the city child in 1904-05. 

Like conditions exist between value of schoolhou- 
in the rural and city schools of the colored race. \ 
schoolhouse belonging to the colored people in the rur! 
systems was valued at $124 in 1904-05 and $1,420 :» 
1924-25. On the other hand, a schoolhouse belong: 
to the colored people of the city schools was valu 
at $3,134 in 1904-05 and $23,538 in 1924-25. In ot! 
words, the average value of a schoolhouse for the « 
ored race in the rural schools during 1924-25 is : 
half the average value of a schoolhouse for the colo: 
race in the city schools in 1904-05. 


If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


The Associated School Services 
offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 


colleges or universities. 


NOW used or has been used by Master's or Doctor's 
from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 


MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now being made for the 1926-27 session. 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
te the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 
We make various styles «f 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices. 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Spicecanp, 
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FOUR GOOD BOOKS 


CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TO-DAY? 
By Lovuts Poteat Postpaid $1.50 


ae here is the most significant volume that has come out of North Carolina in years.” 
—Greensboro Daily News. 


“A blessed little book it is—to be read in hours of doubting leadership, to be given to those 


whom the inquisitors have frightened, to be slipped into the suitcase of the lad going off to 
college."—Richmond News Leader. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 
By Howarp W. Opvum and Guy B. Jonnson Postpaid $3.00 


Have you ever heard a gang of negroes singing at work? 

Of all de beastes in de woods, 

I'd rather be a tick; 

I'd climb up roun’ my true love’s neck, 

An’ there I'd stick, 

Jus’ to see her roll dem snow-white eyes. 

this book is a decided achievement.”—The Saturday Review. 
. Ay very valuable and very interesting volume.”—The Independent. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
Edited by Howarp W. Opum Postpaid $2.00 


Biographical and interpretative sketches of : Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Charles 
Brantley Aycock, Seaman A. Knapp, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Joel Chandler Harris 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, Edward Kidder Graham, Booker T. Washington. 


“Southerners and Northerners alike will find much to interest and stimulate in Southern 
Pioneers.”—The New York Evening Post. 


SOME CYCLES OF CATHAY 
By Wini1am ALLEN WHITE Postpaid $1.50 


“ 


A vivid picture of three cycles in American development and the question of future progress. 
Are human movements independent of wars? Is the God of battles a minor God? In the great 
march of humanity, which way are the new cycles carrying us? 


(Catalogue sent on request) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


The University of North Carolina Press 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


1926 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 11 TO JULY 20 
SECOND TERM: JULY 21 TO AUGUST 28 


Write for Complete Announcement 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 
Printing : Binding : Lithographing : Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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